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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is one of a series of reports addressing 
the nost critical issues confronting state boards of education 
tfarooghoot the united States* Each report atteipts to present a 
conciser informative review and analysis of the best and lost current 
information available on one of these critical topics* f|%is booklet 
focuses on compensatory education programs for disadvantaged and 
minority children* Section 1 contains a brief overview and js^amary of 
the booklet; section 2 presents a review and analysis of goals and 
strategies for educating disadvantaged children by Edward A* Nelsenr 
Robert E* Grinderr and Horrison F* Warren; section 3 presents a - 
number of action alternatives recommended by the staff of the 
National Association of State Boards of Education; and section 4 
contains footnotes and a brief annotated bibliography prepared by the 
authors of section 2* {Author/J6) 
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PREFACE 



t This report on Education of Disadvantaged and Minority Children. A 
Multiculturai Perspectivis represents the fifth in a series of twelve papers 
on critical (ssues affecting state boards of education. Publication of thvjse 
reports is made available to all NASBE^ members by funds provided by 
^ the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of IGG5 (Public Law 80-10, 
^ Title V, Section 505) |)rovided through the state of New York, 

This report is organized into fbur Sections. Section 1 coutains an Over- 
view Summary on th^ research text. Section 11 is the complete research 
text — Education of Disadvantaged And Minority Children: A 
Mutticuttriral Perspective, Section Ml presents Action Alternatives 
developed fcft' the NASBE staff. Section IV is the Appendix containing 
Footnotes and an Annotated Bibliography, 

This orgauizational format was chosen to meet the needs of several 
tjpes of readem. The Overvi^sw Summary is intended for the reader who is 
concerned with the subject bui for various reasons does not wish to be bur- 
dened with detaih Sections II through IV (containing research text, prag-- 
matic alternatives and review sources) are provided for the technical 
reader who wishes an indepth study of the topic, 

NASBE wishes to express appreciation to the Center for Ri^search and 
Education (CRE) in Denver who coordinated the research efforts and to 
Drs, Morrison F. Wiirren, and 'Edward A, Nelson^ director anrf associate^ 
director, fesiiectively, of the Center for Multicultural Education of the I, 
D. PajTie Laboratory, as well as Dr. Robert B, Grinder^ associate dean of 
the Collef^ of Education at Arizona State University, who authoredttha 
research text on Education of DisadvantageC and Minority Children* A 
Multicultural Perspective. 

dames M, Conn^jr 
NASBE President 

danuary 1976 

Denver^ Colorado * 
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SECTION I — OVERVIEW SUMMARY 



During the past 25 >eaTS federal agencies ha\e provided the major injpetus for 
programs to improve ediKOtional opportunities v>r di!>ad\anUiged and nunorit> aiildreii. 
Although sonie success h^\ii been achie\ ed, man^i of the problems ^till persist Such 
efforts ^^ere motivated prin\aril> b> tommitment to the priiicipli; that M Jiildrtu lia\c a 
fundamental right to^qual edutatiunal oijportunttiti,, thb priuciple ha^been ^ubjoct 
to man> conflicting interpretation!). And e\en man\ programs that did provide special 
resources to address the problem of^en did not demonstrate substantial or tasting 
academic benefits. AppraUaU earl> program^ concluded that most of them failed to 
fulfill their hopes and promises. Man> factors tontributed tu thts failure, but most com- 
mon perhaps was that desegregation and *.ompeni*ator> programs were de^^igned, ad- 
ministered and staffed b> persons who were not attuned to ihe realitius and concerns of 
the people for whom the programs were operated. 

Thus it is Clear that commitment of financial and other resources is not enough to 
assure that all children are beiiig effectuvly educated- Quality edutation can be 
achieved onl> when programs acknowledge that children of all i^OLioeLonomiL le\els 
and ethnic groups benefit from educational experiences that rei»pect the diversitj of 
cultural viewpoints and contributions ^o American society. 

The following goal areas are proposed as a framework for planning future 
programs for disadvantaged and minority students: 

• Minimize racial, cultural, and social isolation in the schools. 

^ Develof> academic and nonacademic programs to in^ohe the students. 
^ Involve parents tn the educational process. 

• Organize citizen participation in educational policy and decisions. 

• Recruit, educate, and retrain teachers. 

• Provide bilingual education for "language minority" pupils. 

• E}e^elopLoherenLeand^ontinuit> within edutational programs for migrant 
children. 

^ Allocate funds to tmpro\e educational opportunities fur the disad\ ant aged. 

State Boardi) \ar> LA>n^iderabl> with reupect to their |>ower ;ind authorit>^ relation- 
ships \^ith legislative bodies^ ^taff and fmanual resources. Certainly the law!> affecting 
the education of disadvantaged diildfen \ar> from i,tate to state. Nevertheless, State 
Board members are m a position to influence and faulitate program de\elopment in a 
number of wa>s, ofnciall> da an organi^tion and unofriLian> in exerting their personal 
influence on state and federal legistlation, local school botird policies and decisions, and 
public attitudes and support 

Although man> progiammatK strategies for attaining these goalie muat be developed 
and implemented at the level, a State Board tan ena)urage and support such ac- 
tivities by: 

^ Communicating and interpreting to educators the importance and 
significance of die school climate — that is, nonacademic problems and issues 
due to the cultural and economic backgrounds of minority and disadvantaged 
students — in their educational and social development. 

• Studying the alternatives to busing as a means to achieve desegregation — or 
equal access to quality teachers, facilities, and programs- 

^ Influencing multicultural perspectives in textbooks and supplementary 
materials^ 

• Establishing a human relations di\ision within the state education agenQ>. 

• Facilitating involvementof parentis of minorit> and disadvantaged children 
in the educational process. 

• Initiating guidelines for unproved training and ^election uf teachers for such 
children. 

• Determining the scope of need of "language minorit>" children within the 
stateandcoordinatingplanning for bilingual education. 

• Coordinating planning on a regional basis for curriculum development, 
communications !>>stems for thf exchange of studen recordi^^ etc. for migram 
children. 

Ill summar>- Federal approaches have been limited \n effectiveness "^fhe need ii, d^ar 
for Sutu Buarda of Eduuitic^n to take a:>tronger rolt; in forumulatJng. implementing and 
cm»rdmating programs and aUions at the utatc and local leveU. The basic poi^turt^ of 
State Board members, ajllectivel> and indi\iduall)r, can influence tttatv dnd louil school 
officialij^ legislatures, and inajorit> ami minurit> i.iti/en viewpoints. 1*hercfore, as tlie 
^tat4i'^ Itiacung edueatiotial policy makers^ Bi^ard member^) .^ihould manifest th^ir (com- 
mitment to the prinuple of oqual e^lu^ational oppi>rtunit>. Their attitudes will 
o]timatel> contribute to a ehmate Jn which la> iir^d proft;:Kiiunal educators throughout 
fh(-. <itate commit themselves to the ideal of effectae education for all children. 

ER.1C 45 



SECTION II — EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED * 
AND MINORITY CHILDREN: ^ 
A MULTICULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 

■ * . *f 

Dr. Morrison E Warren and Or. Edt^trd A, Nelson* Director and 
AssociatQ Director, resp^tively of thQ Center for Mutti^uttural 
Education of the I 0. Payne Laboratory, and Dr. Robert E. Grinder^ 
Associate Deap oftheCottegQ of Education at Arizona State Umver* 
stty. „ y ^ 

Since 1950, Tcderal ag^;ncies have provided the major impcUis for programs xq im- 
prov^^ educational opportunities ofdisad^anUjtged and minurit> children. Beginning with 
Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, the Supreme Court has rendered a.aeries of 
deeisions whieh have provided a broad le^al framework for publie ^-hopl de^egrega^ 
tion. Congress passed theCivil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1964 whieh provide^] legal, ad* 
ministrativfi and financial means for implementing desegregation j^lans. Congres- 
sional legislation has also provided for desegregation assistance* eompensatory 
edueation for the disadvantaged, bilingual education, and education of migrant 
ehildren. 

A broad array of programs has beeti developed and \ast sums of mone}? have been 
spent Projm Headstart and a number of experimental preM:Hoolprogranzs» for exam* 
pie, were '*osigned to enhance the intellectual abilities of di!>ad\antaged children sa^ 
they entered Primary gradeis. Teacher Curps and the Careei Opj>ort unities Program 
were implemented to train teachert^ of disadvanUged ehildren. Title 1 of the Elemen* 
tarv' and Secondary Educational Ad has funded loeall> developed programs for the 
disadvantaged The Emergency School AsKistanee Act funded a \ar3et> of programs to 
aid local school sj*$t^ms in solving pruhlems assutiated with desegregation* And 
federal legislation has provided fnnds for state edutatlun ageneies to develop 
programs to meet the special n^eds of migratory agriailtural \varKers ond to toordi* 
nate ^hem with similar programs in other states. 

* Programs su^h as these, along \\ith the efforts of ^tate and local ±>(^hool authorities, 
have achieved some successes i^ expanding and inipro\mg the edutational oppor* 
ttinitics for minority and disadvantaged ehildren. The percentage of blaeks who had 
completed high school increa'^ed from 15 percent In 1950 to 44 pti'eent m iOT2. And 
if^^ proportion of bla^* youths between the ages of 18 Jnd 24 attendmg college in* 
creased from less then five percent in li)50io more than 18 percent in Moreover, 
the dual ediicatiunal s>stems in the South ^ere largely dismantled, and m 1^2 less 
than ter percent of southern black pupils attended all^minorit^ behooli^J 

NeverthHesSijtlespjte the pAgress, ir.any of the problems that preceded the Brown 
ca^eipersist f^cjiool desegregation has not progre^ised in the North a^j in the South. For 
example, in 1972 more than 71 percent of northern black pupils attended pre* 
dominately black schools Further^ dro^wut rates fur minority and lower-elass stu- 
dents are at least twiee as great on a natioajit seale as for middle-tlass students. The 
eon front at 10 ns» demonstrations^ and protests of the late 19G0s and earl.v 1070s have 
subRid^d, but schools ar^ prett> rtiULh as the> were, and parents in general are dis* 
satisfied. 

The following analysL<^ ma> help explain wh> eertain problems have persisted, 
despi;e the effortKofu ell meaning edu(.ator&^ parents^ legislators and uthers. Federal 
approaches have been limited in effectiveness, and the need clear for State Boards 
of Ef^uration to take a ^^tronger role in furmulating, implementing, and eoord mating 
^taio and local programs and aetions. 

PERSISTENCE OF PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF DISADVANTAGED JVND MINORITY CHILDREN 

Efforts to improve edntational opporKmlties for Ihe disadvantaged have been 
motivated primarjl> b> educational egalitarian Ism — tommitment to the prineiple 
that aM childreh have a fundamental right to ei^ual eduLatiunal opportuiiitteis. This 
|)rineiple seoms simple and bask, and fevt indlwdtfals vtotild dispute it. Howvver, it,is 
subject to many interpretationSi and Its translation^jjito legal deusions and legisla* 
tion makes its conflicting implieatiQn's apparent 

For example^ in its precision of Plc^^ey v. Furgeson In 18i)6, the Supreme Cuurt 
sanctioned "<^eparate but ec^ual" educational fatilities for mmont> children. A con- 
trasting inierpretation of tL^printipIe wan rendered in 1954 vtht^i the Supreme Court 
overturned the Plessey decision in Brown v. Board of Edueatron. it declared 
"'separate educational facilities are inherent]> unequal/' The 1974 decision in Lau v. 
Nichols indieated the Court recognizes that even i^hared fattlitie^ curnetila, 
teaehers, and other resourees do not assure that all student;* are receiving equally 
^du.ation From this viewpoints odutational egalitarianism impliui^ thai 



children have a baste right to educational experiences design^ to optimize their 
^^cademk performance. And this implies that disadvantaged and/or minority children 
may require unique, supplemental, even "superior" educational resources and oppor- 
tunities to realize their potential. 

Unfortunately, however, even programs that have provided special resources ^ 
e.g.» substantial extra funds, '"expert" consultants^ sizeable s^^ff. special equipment — 
for purposes of desegregation » compensatory education^ a;id enrichment often have 
not demonstrated substantial or lasting academic benefits for disadvantaged 
children. Appraisals of early programs concluded the most of Ihem failed to fulfill 
their hopes and promises.^ 

Many factors have contributed to the f^Jlure. The programs ivere frequently 
developed and operated in a hostile political climate. Some were hastily conceived, 
staff were recruited on thebasisof availabilit> rather than qualifications, and evalua* 
tion of effectiveness was neglected. Occasionally programs administered or 
staffed by minority persons who were unprepared for their jobs. More commonly^ 
however, they were designed, administered and staffed by persons who were not at- 
tuned to the realities and concerns o^the disadvantaged and minorities for whom the 
programs were operated. Educators with middle-class perspectives frequently failed 
to recognize nonacademit problems and issues afTecting sudi students.^ The realities 
of poverty, family circumstances, sources of pride, the range of interests of the 
children^ their fears and inhibitions, and their points of view were rarely considered 
as programs were designed and executed, (For example, the very terms '*disadvan^ 
tagedt" compensatory education," **underprivileged," ''culturally deprived," and, 
to a lesser extent, '*minoritj," project a pejorative conception of their environment 
and culture.) 

Since school officials frequentl> lacked an empathetic understanding of the unique 
needs» values, and viewpoints of these children, they were unable tp understand and 
resolve the problems which caused atlitudinal barriers to motivating and educating 
them. This jack of understanding and differences in communication styles also pre- 
vented educators from adequatel> involving parents and other representatives in 
program planning and support ^ 

Even though special resources were widely distributed, the unique problems of 
many disadvantaged and minority children were largely neglected. Por example, 
migrant children face special obstacles as tl^ey move from one school district to 
another while their parents seek seasonal or temporary employment. Their poverty, 
health problems, and lack of access to community resources are often more severe 
than those of disadvantaged children who live permanently within a community. 
Moreover, 90 percent of the migrant work force in the So ithwest is Spanish -speaking. 
Children of the Crossroads, a recent report On migrant programs throughout the 
United States, indicates that 90 percent of all migrant children never finish high 
school, and their average educational level is fourth or Ttfth grade. 

There is evidence, howevei, that some programs have worked when properly plan* 
ned and administered. Noteworthy is tli€ success of the Career Opportunities Program 
(COP), a federally funded "coinpensator^" program for training the disadvantaged to 
teach the disadvantaged.' COP achieved unprecedented success on a national basis in 
large part because the program recruited trainees from ivuhm defined disadvantaged 
communities, employed them as oide3> w ithln the community schools^ provided career 
f^aining in nearby^ teacher education institutions, and re-employed them in the 
schools as the> graduated from the teather -education programs. Not only did these 
trainees succeed academically, well beyord expected levels, but t^e pupils in the 
classrooms showed improved performance on standardized tests. 

GOALS AND STRATEGIES FOR EDUCATING 
DISADVANTAGED AND MINORITY CHILDREN 

Consideration of the succeftses and failures of programs for educating dii^advan- 
taged and minort> ^.hildren dearb inditatei^ that tommitmcnt of finanual and other 
resources is not enough to a>^ure that all Jiildren are being effectiveb educated. 
Quality education be athio^cd onb tfj^rogram^ arc >uundl> pbnned and executed 
^^ith full consideration of the pupiU' eommunitj eireum^tanees cultural environ- 
ment, and famib re]atiomihip!>> A philobophical and coni^ptual bn!>is for edueational 
programi» at the ^tate and local k-vel >hoild be fornuiUtt;d uhieh aeknowtedge that 
children of all ethnte group!> and ijoeioeLononiie le^eL^i benefit from edue,itional ex- 
perien<.e!> that rebpeet the djver^it> of cultural v ie\%|H>int,s and ^.ontributjon^ to 
American society. 

Accordingly! ^o propu^se the following i>ct of goaU a^ *i franteuork for planning 
future program;* for disadvantagtid and minof it* Lhildf<;n> wh^h taktiu into <.ona>idera 
tton majority children ai, uelL Under eaeh ^mA ^irea, progTanim,tlic ^u^estioni) are 
nfTa-ed to indicate alternative strategies for attaining the goal. 




* Minimize racial* cultural and social isolation in schools. Several studies 
have documented the adverse effects of racial and social class isolation upon both ^he 
academic and social development of disadvantaged and minority children. Research 
suggests that under proper conditions desegregation generally benefits disadvantaged 
and minority children, both academically and socially, without adversely afrei:ting 
academic performance of more aflRuent majority children. Thus, until educators are 
able to develop and maintain adequate nei^borhood schools for disadvantaged and 
minority children, desegregation appears to offer the best means to provide e<iualac* 
cess to quality teachers, facilities, and progiams for these children. Desegregation, in 
one form or another also represents the primary means by which children with 
different socioeconomie and ethnic backgrounds may experience direct interaction 
and opportunities to develop interpersonal relationships with one another. 

Busing has been the simplest, most immediate and direct, and most commonly 
used method for achieving desegregation. It has also been the most controversial. Op+ 
position 10 busing is complexly motivated. On the one hand, segregationists use "bus- 
ing" euphemistically to resist desegregation ingeneral. On the other hand, opposition 
to busing may be a manifestation of fear and insecurity on the part of parents who are 
concerned with the adequacy of the schools their childi^^ are attending. A hi^ degree 
of insecurity results from unfamiliarity with the teachers, the facilities and the 
neighborhood Proponents of busing argue that its benefits more than offset the costs 
and disadvantages. Aitd without such a means to achieve and maintain desegrega* 
tion, experience indicates that resegregation would eventually take shape along the 
lines of school district boundaries or attendance zones. Therefore, at least some 
degree of busing may continue to be emplo>'ed in the foreseeable future. 

Nevertheless, the costs and the controversy over busing compel responsible educa* 
tors to begin to consider other alternatives to achieve desegregation. The alternatives 
must be based on careful study of local trends and conditions affecting social class 
and ethnic composition Each sUae should compile statistics und analyze trends in 
migration and racial composition of all schools within the state. In those school dis+ 
tricts which show trends toward segregation or extreme imbalance, program and 
funding priorities should be established to reverse the trend. 

State laws and policies governing school district boundaries and attendance zones 
should be reviewed and modified to facilitate long-term racial and socioeconomic 
desegregation of schools The reputation of a sJhool system or neighborhood school is 
a major factor in real estate purchases for families vvith children. Thus fixed, imper* 
meable boundaries may be. iously aggravate residential segregation and, in turn, 
school segregation Increased residential segregation has been one of the unfortunate 
consequences of court-ordered desegregation, with or without busing as a factor, in 
many communities which desegregated on the basis of attendance zones. Therefore, 
legislation and policies which enlarge school districts^ and make attendance zone 
boundaries more flexible for purposes of short- or loi^-term desegregation, could 
minimize^oth residential and educational segregation and thereby minimize the need 
for busing. 

Depending on local conditions some of the following strategies may prove promts* 
ing' (l)facilit: ting student transfer to ao> school, so loogabthe transfer does not con- 
tribute to racial imbalance within the system, (2) building or developing "alterna* 
tive" or "magnet" schools and "educational parks" which attract students from 
thr'^fjghcut ihe community, e ^„ experimental schools with innovative programs and 
career -oriented schools m which on-the-job training and pre-t^Ui^ge programs are 
coordinated, (3) organizing community- wide organ izitt ions and activities such as 
bands, orchestras, dance groups and dramatic pruductiuns* (4) developing special 
courses, activities, and experiences of high quality and appeal within which 
multicultural associations are integral, such as community projects^ (5) forming 
clusters of schools for semi- intra mural athletics, extracurricuk"" elubs, and 
specialized classes in which students from several athuulb vvurk Luoper,itivel> uver a 
period of time. 

* Develop programs to involve minority and disadvantaged students. 
Desegregation in n*w form — mere admixture of children uf different etlink and 
socioeconomic batkgruunda — dueb nut ab^uru positi\ e ^tial txperientCa ur ^ukdemit 
benefits for the children. E\iden(.e shuwb that minurit> children in desegregated 
schools often feel the) art ur.wekume, loukud du^n upun b> j>ijer^ tvathers, and 
discriminated against in gradii^ and d)aLipIinar> prut^cdure^y. Aa a tunMnjuonce, they 
withdraw dnd remain alienated frum tht sthou I. Therefore it iae^^ennal th**t vduta- 
tors desigu programs tu i.unatru.ti\tl> in\uKt dt!>ad\tknt^god and nnnunt) children 
in all aspects of school life* 

The first step is pro\ ide a i.,eans tu intrc^tae tht atn£»tti\ itv uf Achuut ailminibtra* 
tors and tcaeher^ tu the tunternb and puint^ uf \ it^ uf ^uvh vhildroit. V^riuus at. 
tlvittes may contribute tu thia objetti^c, including huiTtun rtlatiuna wurkahups and 



continuing discussion of problems with minority students and Taculty-The effective^ 
nesaorsuch activities, hawevcr^will be enhanced ifthcy arc structured to include: (1) 
open and direct interactions among majority and minority teachers and pupils; (2) 
guidance to facilitate discussions and to ^^d in generalizing and interpreting ]ssues> 
principles, And disparate viewpoints affecting interpersonal relationships; and (3) gut* 
dance in int^^rpretii^ teachers and students' own viewpoints and feelings relative to 
ethnically or culturally different persons. 

Objective inctrumen-^and s^'stetnatic procedures,sucltas the delphi technique and 
environmental assessmeE^^ surveys^ may be used to assess the quality of school clt" 
mate and to identify underlying problems in desegregated schools. Delphi procedures 
have also beer used experimentally to propose solutions to generally recognized 
problems. 

Academic prograLis may best ructt;red to enhance the involvement of minority and 
disadvantaged pupils in a number of wa>^ Curriculum standards; and guides, tex^ 
tbooks* and supplementary materials should include significant contributions of 
minority persons. Children should be given opportunities and supportive materials for 
individualized study according to their special interests. Disadvantaged children fre* 
quently profit, especially in mathematics, vocabulary development and ijocial studies, 
from opportunities ro work with concrete materials related to their immediate en+ 
vironments (as distinguished from purely verbal and symbolic materials). 

Nonacademic prognims for minority students at the secondary level can also be 
significant. Factors affectii^ identification with theiichool may ultimately determine 
students' academic performance and level of educational attainment* School 
authorities should make every erfort to insure minority participation m extracurricu* 
lar activities to enhance identification with the school. 

While such efforts must ultimately be implemented at the local level, a State, 
Board can encourage and support such activities b>. {1) communicating and interpret* 
ing toeducators the importance and significante of school climate and extracurricular 
participation of mii^orit^ students, (2) supporting the development of model human 
relations and problem soK ing programs throughout the state, (3) assigning qualified 
state supervisor)' staff to conduct in-service training programs in local systems or 
state-level workshops, (4) influencing multicultural perspectives in textbooks, cur* 
ricutum guides and supplementary educational materials, (5) providing technical 
assistance for assessing school environments with particular concern for participa- 
tiont perceptions of disciplinary and grading practices, and other sensitive issues 
affecting minority children* (G) monitoring disciplinary procedures in local s^-stems 
with particular attention to extess^e su^pcnsion:^ or expulsion of minorit> students^ 
and (7) establishing a human relations divbion within the state education agency. 

* Involve parents in the edutational process. In a nationwide survey re* 
cently conducted the National Education Association, teachers indicated that 
parental apathy about their children's education was the most serious problem they 
faced "If parental apathy is a serious problem for teachers in general^ it is doubly cri^ 
tical for leachers of disadvantaged children. Parents of these children typically have 
had little formal education themscKes* the> often are unfamiliar ^ith their children's 
teachers and administrators^ the^\ face man> obstai^les in communicating with school 
authorities* and the> ha\e limited resources for coping with da>-to-day problems of 
subsistence Althou^ ^uch problemsimpcdeefforu to solicit educational support and 
involvement from the.se parents, demonstration programs ha\e ^shown that the> can 
contribute substantially to the edutational ptij%.^ and ihdt their involvement >ields 
significant educational benefits for disadvantaged pupiK 

The Career Opportunities Program and others employing parents of flisadvan* 
tage'd children as classroom aides ha\e sho\an some of the follo\a'ing benefits, in* 
creased individual attention to students, greater £ensiti\ it> to students' needftj 
cultural interpretation for midd^ _-c!ass teaUiers, and language tr jr.alatiun and aw>is* 
tance for language minority children. Bronfenbrenner i.itt^ a number of hoiiie-bai^tl 
intervention programs ^^hkh developed maternal interest and direa involvement tn 
the teaching process and which yielded substaniiai *ind enduring l.Q. i^ains among 
disadvantage chili'ren In general, such parental edutation and invoKement 
programs can guide parents in supporting tKir ^.hildrcn'^ cdui^atiun by^ Uarifving 
roles and responsibilities, demonstrating \aa^\s In v^WikH parents t^m ai^^iat diilrfren 
with homework, and b\ familiarizing parents vkith mJiooI |it^rM>nnel. pruLcduiehtJ^iul 
activities to facilitate communication effectiveness. 

Parent education and im oKcmeiit progrania must^of ujur^^c^ be ^.urricd mil at the 
le\el of the lotal M:hool and community. But 8taic Buafdi> tan faLtlit^iti.- pri^^Min 
(le elopment in a iiumlH-r of vkays. Mudcl parent ediAuitti>n pro^ianji* tan be fundedt 
developed ^ind publicized v\ithjn ih^ at<ite. Positimi:* fiiihc i4 at l depart ntcnt of t'^htuu 
ticncanbcehtablihhetl tup[o\ide leadership aiuti^oordmcilLoEiacumt^U^l pfoj^vitUh. 
hi many ^tdti^s guidtliin-h need ti> ^ (le\i.loped irmpK>\nient n^n-^L'rtified p^if 



profession a I Si drawing from employment poo) of parents of disadvantaged 
children. 

• Organize minority and disadvantaged eitizen participntion in eduea* 
tional poliey and deeistons. Historically, citizens from disadvantaged neighbor^ 
hoods or minority ailtur^ have not influenced public schoul |>olic\ in an\ substantial 
way Asa result, educational goaUi plaii$,tiriorities and alternatives have unwittingly 
developed according to the values, needs and concerns of middle-class society. When 
the disadvantaged child enters school* he steps into a symbol sj'stum which does not 
provide a linkage to his life outside school. 

Organizations such as Parent Teachers Assoctations, citizens' advisory commit- 
teeSf and town meetings generally affect the responsiveness of school authorities to 
community concerns. Increased political activism ha^^ substantially increased the in- 
fluence of maio^ minority groups. NevertheksSf m«.n>' boards, oimmissions and other 
orgbnrEaltOns do not include adequate or elTecttve representation of these vit:Aq>oint$. 
State Baardsp by virtue of iheir powx^r^ of appointment and/or influence, should 
assui ' elTective and representative participation b> mtnorit> persons throughout the 
spectrum of state educational organizations. It is certainly loss difficult now* than say 
25 yeai ^ ago, to identify minority persons with sophistication, expertise and leader- 
ship experience to qualify for high-level positions in state advisory commissions and 
organkTations* 

A more difficult and perplexing problem concerns invulveinent of citizens ^vhoare 
dis:idvantaged by poor economic conditions, lack of education ox uthc-r handic-aps. 
Frequently such person;; are polittcalb inactive* inarticulate, and Lun^^quently of^en 
reluctant to express their concerns about their children's schools. Therelure, special 
efforts are necessary to elicit expression of concerio and sugg^-stions from disadvan- 
tag<-d citizens Such efforts will suca'ed only under uptimal conditions. School 
authorities must demonstrate rec^iHiveness, patience and rc^punsiveness. Meetings 
and discussions should be conducted in famili^tr suttmg!> whc-ru the people fee) free to 
express themselves. Discussions should be informal and led by persons who are 
known and trusted or specially skilled in coaimuniuitiug with disadvanta^^ed persuns. 
With experience* spolccspersons may emergv whocan cfTectivelv communicate the con- 
cerns of the disa<lvanta^d. 

folate Eoardscansi'.ppor\ the de\elopment ofsuch involvement ihruugh policies or 
resolutions a dv'ocatir.g meetings or hearings in neighburhu^^l settings ^c-.g.. man> local 
s<.-hool boards rotf^ie their meetings within tieighborhoud schuuls). Parents from dis* 
advantaged neigh borhoocL<% should be appointed tu ci+izen^' advisury groups. Exam* 
pies of effective programs should be publici/ed throughuut the- state. Since attitudes 
and skills ofadniinistrators are crucial indeveloping a climate that en^-ourages citizen 
input, special training should be offered. Ombudsmen rules ma> alsobe ustablished to 
nurture liaison with disadvantaged communities, 

• Recru it, educate, and retrain teachers for disadvantaged and minority 
children. In the past, when thesuppiv of teachers was criticalK short disadvantaged 
children were often taught bv inexperienci*d. mininialK qualified teachers. Although 
some exceptionally dedicated and capable teachers devoted their c-ntire c<nrc-crs to thc- 
disadvantaged. more often than not the most <|ualiflcHl and experienced te..cliers 
sought Ijetter paying jobs in iUt* suburbs where thej alsu enjowd fewc-r motivational 
and disciplinary problems, smaller c-lassei;, ai^d other advantages. 

At present a surplus of new teachers provides a pool from which better qualified 
teachen; may be recruited and traine^l for teachinij: minority and disadvanta^etl 
children Moreprosi>ective teachers are now expressing interest in careers oric-nted to 
education of disadvantaged aiid'orniin<^rit> vhildrc-n. Higher cducutiunal institutions 
have acquired greater experience and expertise in irainmg tc-achc-rs fur the disadvan* 
taged through programs such as Teacher Corps, and soni** institutions are developing 
new programs in multicultural and bilingual educatiun. Murc-uvc-r, project^i such as 
the Career Oi>port unities Program have denionstrate<l uffeLlivc- mc-ans fur recruiti 
and training teachers fro.n disadvantaged backgruund^. Thus, the- cunditiuns for ii.k* 
proved revruitment and special training of tc-acher^ fur <hs.tdvuntagcil and minurit) 
children appear to be optimal. 

The^e conditions afford State Buard.^ a number of uppurtunitic-s tu attribute- lu 
improved training and selectiun of teathcrs. Fur exdniplu. in < uojA-ratitni with the 
Slate education agemy, higher c-duiatjon institutiuns can dc-vc-lup i^r trodifv /yr^-jier- 
rire teacher education programs tu ufft-r training in *)uctulugiciil and cultural charac* 
terisiics of disadvantages! vhildr<-n. te.iching methods and m(itc-ndl»>. aiui uther 
language skills In rcviev\ing tvacher CKJucjtiun jm^rain^ fui aivrc<lifktatiuiL<iic-stan* 
dards should insure that program^ rvcruit and ftnd prej^nc- trunic-c^ frum minority 
and disadvamaged ba<kgruumU. AfTlrnMtivc dcttMii {>lfU>*, (lc'\elupcvMA mo>t inhtiiu- 
lions in re^vni ,vears illustr<it^' somt* of the- tt-thatqtw> fUtd ^tlau-^lc■^ for reiraiting 
minor ityj>er«jns. 
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State Boards ma> nlfKi develop special recognition for teachers of particular groups 
of the disadvantaged, such as urban Blacks^ Spanbh -speaking. Native Americans, 
migrants, and others in isolated environments. Special (tualificattons nia> be recog- 
nized b> appending an endorsement stamp Ui the basic ccrttficate in elementary, se* 
condat> or special education. Given the needs of disad\ anttiged childrenf tiualiftca- 
tion for the special endorsement stamp ma> include ^cial training in health and 
nutrition, sociological and cultural diaracteristics, bilingual methods and i^kills, and 
special instructional techniques. 

Development of special training pmgram^ and endorsements for teachers of such 
children nuist be planned in light of existing stafT fiuahfications and viewpoints, 
especially if salary difTerentials are associated with the special qualifications. If no 
salars difTerentials are offered, an edge in the competitive job market may operate as 
one inducement for pre service teachen^ to g^^ek a special endorsement even if it is not 
mandatory for emplo^menL Anon mandatory approach^ without ann^ociated Salary 
differential, is presumabl> easiest to implement initialb^ although maiidatot> endor- 
sements with scheduled £^a)at> suppleiitenta would ultimatel> ha\c tnore fur-reaching 
effects in attracting and maintaining specially qualified teachers 

State Boards can also encourage and support school s>*stems to hold hi sennce 
training workshops to strengthen teasers and oth.r staff currently employed in 
schools fur disadvantaged and niinorit> children. For example, special courses can 
provide training on Lximmunit> circumstances, adaptability^ in-service training may 
also include improving communication aViXh* im|jro\ins mutual understanding and 
appreciation of Ltiltural differences^ understanding the speciHc prevocational and 
vocational needs of older children, a self-awareness of personal biases and prejudices, 
techniques for prov iding the disadvantaged child's ph>'sical and mental well.being^ 
improving home-school cxiordinationf and development of resources centers for 
migrant children and parents. 

^ Provide bilingual education, "l^inguage minority'' children are those who 
speak a iion English natice language. Children of Mexi^an^ Puerto Rtcan, American 
Indian, and Chinese descent Lompri^e the bulk of language minorit> children in the 
United States. The adverse cffect^i of cultural isolation and other educational han- 
dicaps, which afTect the minoritv and diAadvantaged in generaU are further ^ggra. 
vated for these children due to their inability to adetguatelv comprehend and com- 
municate in the language of their instr4Lton> and textbook;^ Recognizing that lack of 
EngliNh faLitu.v virtuall> prtcludt^ effectiv e education of language minorit> children, 
the Supreme Court aflfirmed 19^4 (in Lau v^ Nichols) that schuol districts ate 
comiM^lled undei the Civil Rights A^t of 1%-t to tirovide children who speak little or 
no Englif^h w'ith special language prograni^^ 

The mandate to provide e(|ual opi]oriunit> for language tninority children has 
engendered philoM^phical <ind political debate concerning various interpretations of 
"bilingual education/' Interpretations range from the hri>ade±»t conceptualization of 
bilingual training <ind cultural enrichment for all children to narroiv conceptions of 
remedial training in English as a Second Language (ESL). Somewhere between those 
disparate interpretations are bilingual bicultural pxogtams^ nvhich focus on the 
culture and environment of the language minoritv Lhild. Tht^e programs provide in. 
struction in the cliild'^ first language as nvell as in English (e.g., initial reading in- 
struction.^ mathematics, ^o^ial ^tudte&J. taking into account the developmental levels 
of his ilrst and second language capahilitles^ 

Political and ideological disagreements related to the alternative philosophies and 
mterpretattons of bilingual education often stem from seeming conflicts between ''the 
language imperatives of nation building and the deepl> held Cultural and! language 
loyalties of individual ethnic groups.'* Man> State Boards of Education v^iU be faced 
with the difficult role of balancing or resolving these conflicting viewpoints. 

Several states, including Illinois^ Ma.ssachu^ett^. NVu Jerse> and Texas, have 
pji>sed laws establiUiuig poUcie^ and niandator> programs for bilingual education. 
Generall>, these laws e>tahlished three >ear "transitional" remedial language 
programs to enalile langoagt mmorit> children to p^rftirm adeijua'el^ in the H,tandard 
educational (iro gram. The laWfial^i nidndatc thal^^nnual }iiir\e>s IH' conducted b> all 
school distriLtA i^* determine the hoiiiber of language minority ^hildrc^n. ihjt special 
language progiams be provided where thtrv art 20 or inorv Lhildren v-f an> language 
groop. that parents be notified of their Lhildren'h pljcement in such programs, and 
that language minoi itv chddren be niixtd Mith English ^ptaking children in voursi^s 
such as art und ph^vf^icat education ^hich d^^ not reiii^ire proHcic'no in Mlngltsh." 
Other btaies^ such Arizona and MeXicu. have providcil fuiTdA.foi vifluntar> 
progr.^ms but have >cl to resolve certain pt^liv> I^ftUL-ft._Prei»omaljl>. ^tate^ rt bich have 
not >et established Lomprehen^ve poliLit:^. or legiAUtion relating bilingual educa 
^ ~ ntll need to develop guidelines for Ao^h pr^jgranih. Model pro^amsi and cv alua 
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tions from established statewide programs should aid ether sttatcs in legislation, 
poUty, and program de\'elopment. 

Under the authority of Title IV of the Civil Rights Aa of 19G4, Typo B General 
Assistance Centers (commonly termed '*LauCenter&''>ha\cbcen established recently 
to assist school s>*Ktems in providing iS\ua\ educational t>pportunities for language 
minority chiltlren/Those Centers oflforsix t}ii«^ of assistance, needs assessment tcom^ 
prehensive £ur\'e>^$ of language profici«*nc} needs in their district:^), administrative 
rcstntcturing, currieitlum development, community relationStiftafTtniinin^,and other 
te g . estabmhing evaluation tecnniqucs) Sinte Lau Centers sme regions comprised 
of several states. State Boards and st^ite education ^igencies should keep themselves 
infomted about the programs de^'eloi^NJ within these Centers. They should also 
develnpa role in coortlinating interstate ur intcrdistrkt biltngualprogranis with amis 
of (H shanng staffs resources, and materials, and (21 minimizing Lompetition or re* 
dundanciGS among programs. 

In addition to the issues and strategies discussLKl^ states \vith language minority 
children should eonsider statev,ide Rur\QS to deterr ine the iswpe of neetl for such 
programs^ de\'elopinent of curriculum guidelines, programs and materials for 
bilingual education: development of teadiL'r ccrtiftLation standards for bilingual* 
multicultural teachcpi (including standardly foi language proftLienL; .LiiUural founda- 
tions and bilingual teaching methodt^U in-ser\iLC training programs for administra- 
tors, teachers and other staff; and Hnanciat needs and plannttig, 

• Develop coherence and continuity within educational programs for 
migrant ehtldren. School ei^perieiices of migrant diildren are tM»call> charac- 
terized by discontinuity, fragmentation "^iid alienation. They mut»t periodically enter 
unfamiliar shoots and encounter nc eachers. peers, textbooks, curriculums, etc. 
Likewise, teachm and school staff aic anfamitiai with each Lhi1d*i? ontque mtellec* 
tua). arademic. language^ and social needs and ch^iraLteriMtc^Then. before child and 
teacher become aaiuainte<l with one another^ the Lhild is uprooted and taken to 
another new school - in an interminable cyclical pruccss. Therefore, it is essential, 
though diffTrult, to dc^'elop means tup^^ovidc for tran^itiun, Loherence.4ii)d cxintinuity 
within the educational experiences of these children. 

Inter- and intra state coordination among IocaI 5lIiuo1 s\stem5 M.*rving migrant 
children Ls imperative The general migratorv trends of ^«;a^oItal workers are predicta- 
ble, and knowledge of these patterns ma^ provide opportonit> for federal and state in- 
ter\'ention in an otherwise debilitating hULia!iz4ition procc^^. Coordinating ogenctes 
may design and hnplement curricula, cotnntonication^ s:istem5 for the exchange of 
fitudent records, special i;taff training and de\elopmc-tu program^, mobile serMces, 
and liaison staff. 

Tlterefoa', School Boards in states wlddi rcgularb 5cr\e niignntt children should, 
in coo|ieration w'tth other a^enctch in the region, initiate studies of the status and 
needs of surh children Within regional netuurk±> corre^jjonding to migrant patterns, 
states then need to agree u|K)n prtortttc^s A general outline has beim proi>osed m the 
HEW report on migrant children, C/ii/c/rcfi of the CroxsToads, mentioned earlier. 
Language training as it relates to oral language development w<i5 regardcKl as one of 
the highest priority neetls Since the first (and t>picalb onl}> binguage oJ many 
migrant children is Spanish, bilingual teathers ,ind materials moM be prepared. Next 
to language and reading, lieahh uas ranked jsM*cond in iniportance followed by ac- 
tivhies related to dcN'eloping constructive self-images. Of Lourse. these general 
priorities n?<?d to be refined according to regtunul .ind Wnl need^.and programs need 
to be deveinped aa*ord)ngly. 

To illustrate one effort at coonlinatiunof infi^rntatioiu a Nmional Migrant Student 
Record Transfer ^\Ntem lias bei>n de\eleped. b<is^d in Uttle Rock. Arkansas, with 
telct>i>e terminals located in the heart of niun} migrant patlfis. The purpose of the 
<>N;tcm is to make educational and related information a\aibble Ur dny Ai.hool in any 
of the i'ooperuting stat ^ within 24 hours. V>\h% tlti^ i^mputerij»;d s>stumi a school 
ofTirial may rontart the teletyi^e terminal operator bj^ tilephoiie and re^juest informa- 
tion on a migrant child h,\ name Critical d,it.i \vhuh includes birthdate* binhplace, 
sex. mrrent reading and matheiiutiial K*\eK ,md ^n> chronic or cnttcal health con* 
dition will be ^upjilied lite child's complete rc^ord^ tvtllbe m.iiled ti^tlte school from 
the d:ita bank in Unlc Rock the >atne (la> it ^^ rcque>>ttf<k Cnfortunatel>.datd at pre- 
sent ]< limited to rhildren whiy h,i\c bci.n pre\iousK enrolled in u migrant edue^ition 
project sfonj^ored under Public Law 8£} 7 '0. Ne\ erti)ele^^. this program ina> ser\c :is 
a model /or State Boa^l^ of Rdu^^itihn in uther ,lrea^ serving migrant children, 

• Allocate Hnancial resources to improve educational opportunities for 
the disadvantaffed. Man,\ of the schoul fmance reforms diM-ns^e^l hy Dr. -Joel iS. 
Berke. in an earlier rc*|>ort in The ifttftcraiHe 'jf iArad^rJitp series woidd improve the 
Hnancial status of '^hool '^^ste1Il^ M.'r\ ipg sub^t'^lntitl1 nundH:r^ of dis^id^ anttiged stu- 
dents Especially helpful are weighting s>>»tems f^i alW<ttiiig funds accotdnig to 
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educational needs on tho basis of te^t scores or famil> ctunomu ^tatn^ indicators. 
nance reforms vk'ould aUo increase the potential fur effectivenet^ ^ind i)Ubilit> of t-om- 
l)eii&ator> education programs. Too fr^ueatl\ in the past* federal fnmU wore ttrmi- 
uat<^d just as programs achieved stable organ iziitiunal ijtnictntvi atl^iiuate prufes- 
clonal staCfand experienge> and effective upiJiutiunal prvtedun^. Program pha±>ouUts 
often precluded the contlnuit> and foUo\\ up cxpiiriL'nt,ui> newjijijjo tvijustaiii optimal 
academic performance. 

Ofcourse. v^orities fur funding the \arioUi)t>i>e^ of |>rugram±>vv ill need tubcbas^ 
on careful stud\ of the problem:^ and needi^ ufdi^sad vantage d and nijiiorjt> children in 
the state In addition to the scope and seriousness of the needs, allocation must be 
ba^^ed on consideration of such fai^ors as alternati\ e soua^s funds, botit present 
and iirojccted, cost and effectiveness uf alternaUvc prc»gramb* and availabilitv,salar> 
levels, and training needs for qualified ^laff. Pilot prugramsshuuld bt; developed and 
<^'aluated before funds are cummittcd un a Luniprehcnsi\ c statewide basis. E\alua* 
tion should continue as programs are expanded, until their effective iie±ss is full> ducu- 
mented Especially helpful arc assessments ^hkh the progress uf*)t^dent±y over 
a period of years. In addition, measures uf the af&ctivc as vvcU ^ cognitive impact of 
programs are essential since self^oncept and mutivation^l factors ma> determine 
academic achievement. 



The first report in The Imperatnv of LeadershtpT&^rhs by Dr. Rnssell Meyers, in- . 
dicated how State Boards Education var> considerabl> vk ith respect tu their puwer 
and authority, their relationships >h ith legislative bodies, their staff, ancl tlieir finan- 
cial re5ources. Nevertheless, all Buardsare in a iH^ition uf £omc influence in inipruv*- 
tug the (|ualit> of o^ipuftunities afforded to the dit>ad\antaged. In their official 
capacities. Boards generall> determine ^r at Ica^t influence state educational policy, 
legidation. prufessiunal certification standards, state-level programs, currictilum 
giiideltiie^^ and textbuuk iMiiies. and inter-a^^em^ relati^nshifjis. Uiiuffiuall>. State 
Board members are in a pusition tu exert personal influence uii Estate and I'ederal 
legislation, loial sih^u! buard policies and decifiiuns. dnit public £\ttitudes and sup^ 
port. 

In addition to the particular guals and str.itcgic.^ di^utssed. vihich provide a frame- 
Work for State Board effurts. \\l uffer st^vcral general suggesitoii> ais iu h^vi State 
Boards ma> enlarge and defint their r^lcs In shaping cdui^itioaal upportunitie3> for 
minorities, disadvantaged, and migrants, fhcse suggc^^tiun^^ ^tcnl fnan recognition 
that programs relating :^ cdui.ttioiud. healths ^ucial VLctfare^ and utiter needs uf 
ihildren frequently are fragnu^ntcd and un^^orilinated. re.^ulting vkasteful cxpen* 
ditures and ineffeitivc upcratiuii. Siikc man> federally funded programs for disad- 
vantaged children, a^ \ic11 as atatc programs, are administered thiough the state 
education agencies, State Bu^rd^^ are in .1 pivotal position tu achieve greater e-ourdina* 
ti<iii at both sitatc and tu^al liAd^. Prublem.^ uf desegregation in jnetrupulital areas, 
for example, fretjuently affect mure than i/ne W.il ^sehuul system. TIic'm; systems may 
1 ^operate i^n prugratn^ ^ hin thty share lunmiun jntcrestcv^ but the im^uc of desegrega 
tion frequently places Imal syhtcniA in cuni|H:tUiun and eunflict \iith respeet iu fi- 
nances, staff, and pTvstigi Thus St<itc Buards sh</utu mitiate .studies and influence 
the state edutalion agcniy tu luurdinat^.' effurt^ tu minimize racial i^^latiun and its 
harmful effet^s nuted pre\ ivU;>1yr Boari^i n^ay alsu influence legislation gu\erning 
school district boundarie.^ and attendance /ones in the intere.hL> uf the state. 

PinaUy, and most import<int1y. it shuuld be rcxvgmzed that the basic pustur^^ uf 
State Board members. coUei'ively and indKiduatly, ^an influence Uute and local 
school officials. legislators, and majority and niinurity eitizen ^ lewpoinin^. Therefur^^^ 
as the state's leading ed Katiunal pJiiy makers. Buard members should manifest 
their comn.itment the principle of eipial educational op[>urturut>. Hitir attitudes 
uill ultimitely contribute to a climate in tthi^^h la> and prufch^iuiial educaturs 
throughout the state commit thunsel\cs tu the ideal vf effective edu^utiun fur all 
children^ 
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SECTION III — ACTION ALTERNATIVES 

NASBE STAFF RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO STATE BOARDS 

State Boards are policy-making bodies with broad constitutional or statutory powers 
over the public schools. Implicit within their powers and duties is the responsibility for 
educational leadership. The authors ofthis paper have outlined a number of goals which 
State Boards can work toward in carrying out their leadership responsibilities for disad- 
vantaged and minority students. They have also suggested a variety of program 
strategies which State Boards may utilize in working toward the goals. 

Before goals and programs are established, hoia'ever, any policy -making or decision- 
making body must have available both current and accurate information and an under- 
standing of the persons or groups to be affected by the decision. Rather than list more 
alternatives, the NASBE staff lists below a series of questions. The answers to these 
questions should provide State Boards objective information upon which they can base 
their policy decisions as they work toward the goals outlined in this paper. 

• Minimize racial* cultural and social Isolation in the schools. 

Is the State Board familiar with recent federal court decisions and federal 
statutes affecting minority and bilingual students? 

If there is a possibility of court ordered desegregation within your state, has the 
State Board been briefed about the legal percepts which will guide the court ordered 
plan? Are there steps which the State Etoard should follow in facilitating court or^ 
dered desegregation? 

Are there schcol districts in your state which are desegregating their schools 
without a court order? How are they doing it and can their successful experiences be 
shared with other school districts in your state? Are State Board policies assisting 
local school district in desegregating their schools? 

Are there exemplary or model educational programs within your state serving 
minority, disadvantaged or bilingual students? What makes these programs exempl- 
ary and do other school districts know about them? 

• Develop academic and non-academic programs to involve the students. 

In school districts where there are significant numbers of minority or disadvan- 
taged students, hav<^ special human relations programs been conducted with 
teachers, students and parents? 

What human relations programs have worked best in other school districts serv^ 
jng minority or disadvantaged students? 

Is there recent data which compares minority and disadvantaged dropout pat- 
terns with the majority population? Does the data provide perspectives on why the 
students dropout of school? 

Is there recent data which compares suspension and disciphne statistics between 
minority and m^'ority student populations? If a dispanty exists, what remedial steps 
have been takert or should be taken? 

Does the state education agency have personnel trained to provide specialised 
assistance to local school districts enrollingsignificantnumbersof minority and dis- 
advantaged students? Is there evidence to indicate that the services are sufficient 
and appropriate? 

• Involve parents in the educational process. 

Etoes the state education agency have trained personnel who work with Title I and 
Johnson O'Malley parent advisory committees? Have their services been recently 
evaluated by the training recipients? 

Have local district building principals assigned to high minonly or disadvantaged 
schools received training in working with minority or disadvantaged parents? Have 
they received training in how to work with citizen advisory groups? 

Do State Board policies encourage or require parent involvement in the 
classrooms'^ Does the professional teachers association encourage such involve- 
ment? 

Is the State Board aware of successful classroom parental involvement models 
operating within the state or elsewhere? What made the programs succe^isful? Have 
the models been shared with other school districts? 

• Organise citizen participation in educational policy and decisions. 

To what extent has the State Board been exposed to the cultural simitanties and 
differences of the minority and dbadvantaged populations served by the public 
schools of its state? 

Is ther<^ data available wh ich indicates the level of satisfaction or di&i^atisfacUon 
of minority parents with existing school programs? 

What special stops has the State Board taken toseokminorit> and disadvantaged 
parents input into State Board polic> decisions? What siepb have local school boards 
taken? 



# Recruitt educate^ and retrain teachers- 
Have special trafning programs been developed in your state which prepared 

minority adults to teach in minority classrooms? 

Have special in-service programs been developed to assist non-minority teachers 
working with minority students? 

What is the current availability of minority teachers within your state? What is 
the current pool of unemployed but specially trained teschers <for teaching minority 
and disadvantaged children) within your state? ^ the teacher training institutions 
provide lists of such teachers to potential employers? 

# Provide bilingual education for ''language minority" pupils. 

Are local school districts aware of the successful bilingual programs currently 
operating within the United States? 

Is the State Board and state education agency familar with bilingual education 
statutes passed in other states? Is there any evidence that such laws will be in- 
troduced within your state? 

Has the Stale Board adopted a policy regarding bilingual education? 

How many students within the state fall into the category of bilingual? Is that 
data available on a district by district basis? 

How many school districts within the state are not in compliance with the 
^uprei^e C6urt's ruling on ^u vs. Nichols? What assistance is provided these dis- 
tricts to encourage their compliance? 

# Develop coherence and continuity within educational programs for 
migrant children. 

How many' migrant students attend school in your state? What is the pattern of 
their migration? What special steps have been taken on an inter- a**d intra-state 
basis to meet the unique educational needs of migrant students? 

Are there model educational programs which are proving to be effective with 
migrant children which should be utilized in the state? 

Has there been any inter-agency cooperation between the schools and health 
agencies to meet the special health needs of migrant children? 

# Allocate funds to improve educational opportunities for the disadvan' 
taged. 

Does the state s school finance foundation formula adequately recognize the ad" 
ded costs of providing an equal educational opportunity to minority, disadvantaged 
and bilingual students? 

Have any recent studies been completed within the state which correlates the 
effectiveness of programs for minority and disadvantaged students with thejr costs? 
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SECTION IV — APPENDIX 



Footnotes 

i TWrtty Years After Brown: Equal Bducational OpporiunUy (Washington, D, U,S, 

Commission on Civil Rigttt3. March. 1976). pp> 47. 77-78, 
^ Christopher Jencks and Associatesi Inequality. A Reassessment of the Effect of Fnnitty 
and Schooling in America (New York: Harper, 1972), p. 94. (Also see fbotnote 107, p, 
12&) 

* Edwanit A, Ndsen and Norman P, Uht ^The S<«:ial Environments of Segrregated and 
Desegregated Schools/* Journal Supplement Abstract Sermce (Ms. No, 430* Summer, 
1973), pp. 93 95, 

■ Children o/'lAe Crossroads (Washington, D, C, Dapartment of Health, Education 
^ and Welfare, 1970) 

^ Wilton Anderson, "Career Opportnnittes Program: Processes and Evaluation 
System*'' Journal of Research and Development in Education (Winter, 1972), pp, 
31.50. 

^ For example, see Nelson and Uhl, ibid. 

T Bernard R, Bartholomew. ^Teachers' Instructional Problems,*' Today's Edticatton 63, 
1974, pp- 78 80, 

*< Urie Bronfenbrenner, "la Early lutcrvention EfTcctive?'* in !nflti€nvcs on Htimcn 
ikvehpntentt ed. Urie Bronfcnbreuncr aud Mnureeu A* Mahouey (Hinsdaki 111,: 
Dryden Press), p, 344, 

* A Better Chance i<? learn. Bilinguat^Bietiitnral Education (Washington, D, C: U^. 
Ck>mn)is«ion, on Civil Rights, Publication 51, May, 1975), pp, 1-2, 
Melvin J* Pox and Betty P, Skolnick, iMnf^uage in Education. Prfibtems and Prospects 
in Research and Training INew York; The Fotd Foundation* 1975), p, 5, 

" A B(*//erC/*o/tce/<?i>orn. ibid., pp.213 216, 

Joel S. Burke, "Reforming School Finance/' The Imperative o/" /-en dcrs/iip, Paper No* 2 
(Deuver: National Association of State Boards of Edncation, 1975), 
' ■ •Russell Wh Mayors, "Educational Governance/ T^c fmperaUve of Leadership^ Paper 
^ No, I (Denver: National Association of State Boards of Education, 1975^ 

Annotated Bibliography*^ 

General referenesa: 

Dentsch, Martin and Associates, 7?te Disadvantaged Chdd* Selected Papers. New 
York; Basic Books, 1967. 

A compilation of papers by Deutsch and other analysing the social en- 
vironment for learning, cognitive and language factors in the education of the 
disadvantaged child, and aspects of race and social class tn the education and 
integration of the disadvantaged child, 
Hu,it, J. MeVieker, The Challenge of Incompetence wid Poverty. Papers on thb Role of 
Early Education, Urbana, 111,; Universityof Illinois Press;, 1969, 

Analyzes psychological, social, and political issues relating to the role of t 
, experience and.the development <?r competence, *' " ' 

Walberg, Herbert J, and Andrew T, Kopan (cdsJ, Rethinktng Urban Education. San 
Francisco: Jossey,Bass, 1972, 

Ck>Tnpilatiou of papers analy^cin^ historical, psychological, sociological, and 
evaluation perspectives on the problems and solntions underlyingthe crisis in 
nrban education, Recent journals devoted to reports on educating disadvan* 
taged and minority children: 
The (knter Magazine, July/August, 1974* pp, 18-73, 

Presents working papers from a conference on ethnicity today sponsored 
by the Rockefeller PoundLation and the Center for the Study of Democratic In. 
stitutions. 

Journal of Research u ,d Development in Educottont Winter, 1972, 

Special issue devoted to careers for paraprofessionals tn the schools; dis* 
cusses concepts, roles, eertiHcation, and evaluation. 
Journal (^Teacher Eduii:ation^ Winter, 1973, pp, 263-34A 

Special issue on multicultural education, especially concerned with 
teacher preparation, 

*The Imperatives of Ethnic Education," Phi Delta Kappan, January* 1972, pp, 
265 344, 

Discusses basic issues in ethnic education and presents perspectives of 
various ethnic groups. 
*'ls School Dosegregation Still a Good Idea7" School Review- May. 1976. 

This forthcoming volume will tnelnde articles on busing, racial balance 
and quality education, housing and schooling, white backlash, and teachers' 
perspectives. 

•The Annotated Bibliography was prepnred by Drs. Morrison F. Warren, Edward A. 
Nelson, and Eobert Gnndcr, antnors of hjd^cation of Disadvantaged and hftnortiy 
Children: A Multicultural Berspecth'C 
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